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Durine the summer of 18+41 had occa- 
sion to travel through the northern portion 
of the State of Vermont. On approaching 
the top of an eminence I cast my eyes to- 
ward the western horizon, and observed that 
the sky was darkened by one of those clouds 
which in the season of mid-summer so sure- 
ly indicates an approaching storm. The 
cloud looked uncommonly black and fright- 
ful, and threatened imminent danger to the 
traveler whose circumstances might expose 
him to the pitiless peltings of a storm. | 
looked about for shelter, butnone appeared, 
and a long and dreary way seemed before 
me. A dense forest stretched itself from 
the foot of the hill, whose eminence I had 
gained, almost as far as the eye could extend. 
No human habitation was visible. I urged 
forward my faithful steed, hoping that some 
shelter might present itselfin the forest before 
me. Meanwhile the aspect of the approach- 
ing clouds grew more and more threatening. 
When I had nearly descended the hill, the 
roaring of the distant wind suddenly ceased, 
anda gloomy silence succeeded. Nature 
appeared to rest. Not a leaf of the forest 
stirred, except on here and there a poplar.— 
I regarded this stillness as a prelude toa 
violent thunder-clap, and consequently did 
not abate the speed of my horse, but urged 
him the more vehemently forward. 
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I had proceeded but a short distance when 
the awful stillness and gloom of the forest 
was suddenly broken by a vivid flash of 
lightning accompanied by the most terrific 
thunder, which rent to atoms a sturdy oak 
that stood near the highway and but a 
short distance from me.» Immediately the 
exclamation “ Amelia! Amelia! help or I 
shall die!” broke upon my ear. | instantly 
reined in my horse and sought the supplica- 
tor. I found a venerable looking man pros- 
trate on the ground and severely wounded 
by a huge splinter from the oak which had 
just been rent by the lightning’s power. Al- 
though the blood flowed profusely I found on 
examination that the wound was not mortal, 


By this time the rain was pouring down in 


torrents. I raised the wounded man from 
the ground, and inquired the direction of his 
dwelling, for no appearance of a human hab- 
itation was in view. Upon this inquiry he 
looked me steadfastly in the face for a mo- 
ment and then startedforward, saying,— 
“ Thank you—thank you, Sir, for your kind- 
ness—I will trouble you no more—I can 
reach home alone—may God bless you. 

The rain continued to fall and my clothes 
were completely drenched. Fearing that 
night would close upon me shelterless, [ turn- 
ed to solicit lodgings of the old man. As I 
turned he tottered and fell again. A deep, 
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eroan was all that escaped his lips. I has- 
tened to assist him, but he was motionless— 
his head had struck on a rock and he was 
stunned. 

“ Base monster, you have murdered my 
father!” shrieked a voice from behind me, 
and before I could turn, an ill-directed blow 
knocked my hat from my head. Ere the 


blow could be repeated [ sprang aside to | 


view my assailant, and beheld a wild and 
frantic though young and beautiful female.— 
Instead of repeating her attack upon me, she 
stooped over the form of her yet motionless 
father. Wild and incoherent expressions 
escaped her lips. She called on her father 
to rise, if it were but long enough to wreak 
his vengeance upon his savage murderer !— 
“Oh, my God!” she exclaimed, “he has 
gone—he has left me—who will find the 
desk 2—what will become of me ?—how shall 
I ever find Henry? Oh, Henry! come 
come to your own Amelia! I will be yours 
if I never find the desk.” 

Such expressions led me to think that the 
female before me was an unfortunate mani- 
ac, and fearing to move lest I should again 
attract her attention and excite her still more, 
1 kept quiet and waited for her father to show 
signs of life and convince her of the mista- 
ken notion of my being his murderer. Ina 
few moments he opened his eyes and gave 
visible symptoms of recovery. He did not 
at first observe his daughter who, though 
mentally excited, was at that moment motion- 
less from surprise—but at the next’ she ad- 
ded, * The fiend is near—yes, father, he is 
near and waits toreceive chastisement. Let 
us seize him that he may be punished for 





his attack upon your life!” Her father, com-| 


prehending her meaning, told her that I had 
saved his life instead of trying to take it, 
“ for it was he who bound up my wounds,” 
he said. In short, he gave his daughter so 
full an explanation that she no longer regard- 
ed me as a foe. 

It being near night, they invited me to ac- 


company them to their hut, as they termed it, | 
Al- | 


for refreshment and rest for the night. 
though the storm had now somewhat subsi- 
ded, still I readily accepted the invitation, 
that I might have @n opportunity to dry my 
apparel and secure lodgings for the night. | 
took my horse by the bridle and followed in 
silence a short distance through the wood 
when we came toa hut indeed! While I 
was disposing of my horse in a hovel that 
served as wood-house and barn, my fair host- 
ess was making a fire and arranging things 


| . ” . . 
s passage, and having a few hours before nicht 


| for my comfort. When I entered the house 
'she whom I had supposed to be a maniac but 
|a short time before, now appeared the most 
'lovely and amiable of her sex. Her dress, 
[though simple, was arranged with taste and 
‘neatnes, and. every thing around seemed 
pleasant and cheerful. In short, the accident 
to her father seemed the only thing that 
could mar her happiness. E i 

Morning came, and when I spoke of con- 
tinuing my journey, Mr. Livingston request- 
ed that I should tarry a few days with him, 
ashe needed medical aid and there was no 
physician near. I accepted his invitation; 
partly, however, through curiosity in regard 
to-the father and daughter, who were the on- 
ly occupants of the house, and whose myste- 
rious circumstances I hoped would be unfold- 
ed by a longer tarry. ‘Their appearance in- 
dicated former wealth and rank too clearly 
for any garb however mean, or station how- 
ever humble, to conceal. 

On the morning of the fifth day of my 
tarry with Mr. Livingston, he had sufficiently 
recovered to render it judicious for me to 
continue on my journey. Before taking 
leave, however, he related to me the follow. 
ing narrative : 

“ You are the first stranger that has pas- 
|sed my threshold since I have lived here, and 
;may be the last. I will relate to you my 
| story, and if possible procure a promise from 
| you that you will do your utmost te find one 
whom I shall mention. In order to give you 
'a correct idea of my present circumstances I 
must commence by informing you that my 
father was a member of the Bristol Iron 
Manufacturing Company, in England. When 
I was about eighteen years of age, a ship 
‘owned by him, freighted with iron, and 
bound to Dumfries, Scotland, was compelled 
by bad weather to put into Douglas, a town 
on the Isle of Man, to repair her damages. 
My father heard of the accident by a centle- 
man who left Douglas just after the ship ar- 
rived there, and wished me te start immedi- 
ately for the Isle of Man to assist the Cap- 
tain. Pleased with the idea of traveling, 
started off in buoyant spirits, after taking 
leave of my parents and brothers and sisters, 
\for Liverpool, the most convenient point of 
‘embarkation for Douglas. 








| Time, as well as myself, passed rapidly 

and smoothly, until I arrived at Liverpool.— 
|} proceeded directly to one of #he docks, 
vand learned that a packet was to leave for 
| Douglas the next day at noon. I engaged a 




























I rambled about the docks with no other ob- 
ject in view but to see the works of art; and 
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hand and said, ‘ How can I ever express my 


there might be seen the workmanship of all. 


the commercial nations of the word. While 
sauntering’ about one of the docks a small 
but agitated crowd attracted my attention. I 
hastened to the spot to learn the cause of 
their being assembled. Before reaching the 
crowd, I heard the cry of ‘ Child overboard.’ 
I wondered that there was no one in a boat, 
or if no boats were near, why some expert 
swimmer did not commit himself to the wa- 
ter at once and keep the child upon its sur- 
face till a boat could be procured. But no 
one had moved to the rescue when I arriv- 
ed. No sooner had I seen the child than I 
plunged into the deep, swam to it and con- 
veyed itto the side of the dock. There 
were then enough to assisi me. When once 
more on terra firma I was saluted by the 
child's father, who requested me to accompa- 
ny him home. Being solicitous of the gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance, I hesitated not to 
comply with his request. While at his 
house he pressed me to take money as a do- 
nation for saving his child, but I declined.— 
He then asked what I saw in the room that 
I would accept, adding that he would not be 
refused—I must certainly accept some pres- 
ent from him. 
desk of elegant workmanship, and beautiful- 
ly ornamented with ivory and pearl. Its 
beauty excited my youthful admiration and 
I pointed to it. The gentleman placed it in 
my hands and said, ‘I cheerfully give you 
the desk, provided that you will retain it as 
long as you live, unless I shall wish to re- 
gain it. The time may come when I shall 
want that little ornament, and I demand your 
promise, then to return it.’ 

I readily promised to comply with the 
gentleman’s request. As I rose to take my 
departure he presented me his card on which 
I read, ‘George Winchendon, Earl of Pem- 
broke.’ Before I could take my leave he re- 
quested my name that he might introduce 
me to his family, as he intended I should 
dine with him. This invitation was given 
in such a manner that I could not decline it 
without fear of giving offence. Accordingly 
I gave him my name, and again seated my- 
self. In answer to his inquiries, I told him 
whence I came, whither bound and what was 
my business. Soon we were joined by the 
countess and her daughter. On being intro- 
duced to the countess she expressed her 
gratitude to me in very warm terms. I was 
then introduced to lady Sophia Winchendon, 
the Earl’s daughter, who seized me by the 


‘to save whose life | 





I noticed a small writing) 











gratitude to you, Sir, for your services ren- 
dered us this day? Had it not been for you 
I must have been deprived of my dear sister, 
would not hesitate to 
risk my own. My father tells me that you 
refuse money, but I beg leave to place this 
bauble on your finger as a token of respect 
and gratitude.’ She placed a sparkling dia- 
mond ring on my finger, and then turned 
away to conceal her emotion which manifes- 
ted itself by the tears which were trickling 
down her cheeks. 

The most indifferent to beauty could not 
look upon Lady Sophia without acknowledg- 
ing that she was indeed beautiful. Her 
voice was music. Imagine, then, what an 
effect her lovely form and features, and the 
sweet tones of her voice, had on my mind, 
possessed as I was of an ardent tempera- 
ment and a lively imagination. I could have 
thrown myself at her feet, at this first meet- 
ing, and surrendered my heart and devoted 
my whole life to her. Not that I had any 
definite idea of love—not that I had conceiv- 
ed the thought of possesing this lovely be- 
ing. Butl felt like doing homage to the 
Creator by expressing my admiration of the 
work of his hand. You, Sir, for aught I 
know, may regard it as a weakness to allow 
my feelings to dethrone my reason, as did 
Jolus the winds in his cave, for I stood like 
a statue for some minutes after this angel re- 
linquished my hand, and then was thought- 
ful, or rather was thoughtless and moody.— 
Imagine to yourself, Sir, all that the Italian 
artist has combined in his ideal beauty, and 
one far above you in society, trying to ex- 
press her gratitude to you, with eyes suffus- 
ed with tears, and think if you would not 
lose your presence of mind in adoration of 
such a beautiful being; if not, then I must 
say your heart is not like mine. Who can 
withstand a lovely woman’s tears? No one 
who has a human heart. Woman’s frown 
can never make a man tremble unless she be 
a sovereign; but woman’s tears can never 
fail to accomplish her object. But I will 
hasten over the dinner and the time I re- 
mained under the noble Earl’s roof. When 
evening came I to6k my leave of him and 
his family, but not without a very cordial in- 
vitation te call on them whenever I came in- 
to the city. 

When I left the Earl’s mansion it had be- 
come quite dark, and as I was passing through 
a narrow street in an obscure part of the 
city with the desk under my arm, I was 
knocked down by a heavy blow upon my 
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head. What followed I never knew. When | 
my senses returned I was on board one of | 
His Majesty’s sloops of war, and on the pas-| 
sage to the West Indies. ‘The extent of my 
calamity I soon learned. I had fallen a vic- 
tim to the odious system of impressment— 
had been brought on board by a press-gang, 
and was compelled to serve, I knew not how 
long, in the Navy. Idid not so much ob- 
ject to fighting for my king and country, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, as I did to the 
mode of being introduced into the work.— 
Could my friends but have known where I 
was, 1 could have endured my hardships with 
much better grace. But that could not be. 
If I could have sent word tothe Earl, 1 fan- 
cied his influence would procure my dis- 
charge. But serve I must, and leave my 
parents to mourn meas dead. And Sophia! | 
would she not think me treachereus? You 
may well conceive the state of my mind. 

The desk was gone; whither I knew not. 
At first I hoped the press-gang might belong 
to the vessel, and that they had it in their 
possession; but I was informed by the Cap- 
tain that the gang were landsmen and there- | 
fore I despaired of ever seeing it again. [| 
was doomed to remain at the West Indies 
one year before -I could obtain a passage 
homeward. At length I prevailed on the 
Captain to transfer me to a ship which was 
bound to Portsmouth, England. 

How my heart leaped as we entered the 
English Channel. But it was night, and so 
anxious was I to see ‘Merry England’ 
again that I could not sleep, and I remained 
on deck all night. A calm prevented our 
getting into port till two o’clock, P. M., of the 
next day. About one o’clock a gentle breeze 
arose which glided us smoothly onward to 
the place where we were to moor the ship. 
Just before we reached our moorings we pas- 
sed a party of pleasure in a sail boat. Our 
vessel went to the windward of them, and 
when the wind struck them again the boat 
capsized. I was standing leisurely on the 
deck and seeing the accident I immediately 
plunged overboard to help the sufferers. I 
swam towards them and was about to take 
hold of a female as she went down. I dove 
after her, and grasped her long hair as it 
waved to and fro in the agitated water, seve- 
ral feet beneath the surface. I arose with 
my lifeless charge and nearly exhausted 
gained the boat. Some of my shipmates 
sent outand took us up. The female I had 
saved was all that could be found of that once 
gay party. At first I thought she was dead, 
but soon she began to show signs of life, and 








/me up as lost. 





imagine my transports of joy when I saw 
that she whom I had rescued from a watery 
grave was none else than Lady Sophia! 
Equally surprised and glad was she to meet 
me. Here, Sir, you must allow your imagi- 
nation to paint the scene. Sufficient is it for 
my purpose to inform you that Lady Sophia 
was shortly able to tell me her father was in 
town. I went on shore with my precious 
charge and found the Earl. He had given 
Every thing was soon satis- 
factorily explained. With sorrow I learnd 
that Caroline, she whom [ took from the wa- 
ter, had died a short time after I left them. 

The Earl and Countess, with Lady Sophia, 
were about to leave England for the Conti- 
nent when I arrived, but finding me so un- 
expectedly the Earl was. induced to tarry a 
while longer to procure my discharge or get 
me a commission in the Navy, as might suit 
me best. 

I requested him to use his influence to 
procure my discharge. But a few days 
elapsed before his efforts proved successful, 
and i received a discharge from the king’s 
service, I need not tell with how much piea- 
sure. Soon after my discharge I left Ports- 
mouth for Bristol. The Earl accompanied me 
to London, where he proposed to remain un- 


‘til should go home and decide on what 


course to pursue relative to my future life, 
and communicate my intention to him by let- 
ter as soon as possible. He added, ‘ perhaps 
I may help you along in whatever course 
you take.’ 

I reached my father’s house in due time, 
and my sudden and unexpected arrival cau- 
sed no little excitement and joy in the family. 
But it is not my intention to weary you with 
a detailed account of all my transactions, and 
I will not dwell upon the tears of joy which 
fell in torrents from the eyes of my mother 
and sisters, and a something sparkling in the 
eyes of my more hardy friends, seeming to 
wait only for permission to roll in quick suc- 
cession down their cheeks. 

At the close of a few days I had decided 
to enter, by the aid of my father, into the 
mercantile business in Liverpool, and was 
about to write to the Ear] of Pembroke, when 
I received a letter from him, requesting me 
to hasten to London, as he had business of 
importance that demanded my assistance. 

With despatch I arrived there, and found 
the Earl in Chancery Lane, a name known 
to make every poor debtor tremble. His 
family still occupied a house in Bond Street, 
At that time I learned the contents of the 
desk he gave me. Ina secret drawer wasa 
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great number of valuable jewels and deeds 
of real estate, and it so happened that a 
neighbor laid claim to his lands. The Earl’s 


deeds were gone, neither he nor I knew) 


where, and he lost his ancestral home. Loss 
after loss rendered him insolvent and his 
hard-hearted creditors lodged him in jail. 


This reverse of fortune gave his mind 
such a shock that he never recovered, but di- 
ed ina few days after I arrived in London. 
His wife soon followed him, and her last 
words were, ‘Livingston, protect my daugh- 
ter, and the blessings of adying mother shall 
rest upon you.” 

Days and months of bitter woe passed 
with Lady Sophia. In the course of time I] 
made a wife of her and established myself 
in Liverpool as a merchant. My business 
was good and money was plenty. A little 
more than a year from my marriage-day, my 
wife presented me with a daughter. J then 
thought myselftruly happy. But, alas b hap- 
piness, pure and unalloyed, is not the lot of 
man on earth. My wife lived only to hear 
her daughter lisp her name. I experienced 
suffering inconsolable. { could not attend 
to my ordinary business, and desired no one’s 
presence but my daughter’s. I was, howev- 
er, compelled to commit to some one the 
charge of her education. Time proved a 
panacea to my wounded heart. Years pas- 
sed away. My daughter grew in stature 
and in knowledge. Her health was good, 
and in her society I again began to be hap- 
py- Ihad attended closely to my business 
the most of the time for eighteen years, and 
wished to procure some one to take my busi- 
ness, for my advance in life seemed to re- 
quire more leisure.. I could obtain no one 
whom I thought so suitable as a young 
American whom I shall introduce by his 
Christian name, ‘ Henry.’ 


He was a young man _ highly accomplish- 
ed, and a gentleman in ‘every sense of the 
word. I was much pleased with his atten- 
tion to my business. At length he asked 
my Amelia in marriage. I referred him to 
her for an answer, and was not a little sur- 
prised to learn from hima short time after 
that he must leave my employment. In an- 
swer to my ingqiry into the cause of his thus 
suddenly leaving me, he said that Amelia 
had refused to give her hand to any one till 
the desk ker father had lost should be recov- 
ered; that, with its contents, being willed to 
her father, should it ever be regained. He 
therefore had decided to leave me and search 


the world throughout in hope of finding the 
long lost treasure. 

Expostulation was vain. Said he, ‘Sir, f 
ama Yankee, and if the desk is above ground 
I can and will find it. Then, and not till 
then, will I claim Amelia’s hand and _ heart 
in exchange for a devoted and undying love 
for her.’ 

In two weeks Henry took his departure, 
and from that time my cares continued to in- 
crease until f found it almost impossible te 
give that attention to my business which it 
demanded. Amelia, who had previously 
been an angel of joy to me, on account of 
her smiles and kind heartedness, now became 
gloomy and melancholy. Atlength I thohght 
it expedient to close my shop and go inte 
some secluded place, there to terminate my 
days with my dear daughter. 
| Amelia chose to come to America, stating 
‘that it was the birth place of Henry, and 
‘there she might hear of him, for we had never 
|heard of him since his departure. To hear 
| that he had continued his unavailing search, 
/Was more than she anticipated, but to hear 
ithat he was happy in the society of his 
friends, was what she wished; and that he 
was married was what she expected. But 
we have never obtained any information re- 
specting him. We resided in New-York a 
few months, and then proceeded to Boston. 

In the summer of 1827 my daughter and 
| I took a journey to Burlington, and after tar- 
| rying there a few weeks, we made some 
|short journeyings among the mountains of 
| this romantic and picturesge State, and in the 
(course of our rambles found this place where 
|we shortly after came to reside. Here we 
\have lived till this day, and here I, at least, 
| expect to end my days.” 

The reader who has had patience to fol- 
low me thus far in my narrative has had the 
conclusion of Mr. Livingston’s story. Of 
Amelia and Henry he knows but little else. 
| Henry was the eldest of four sons. Hig fa- 
|ther was an importer of hard-ware at New 

York, and when Henry had arrived at the 
lage of seventeen, it was decided that he 
| should go to England, partly on business for 
his father and partly to look for business for 














packet for Liverpool. His father received 
letters from him while in Liverpool, stating 
that he was engaged in an establishment 
owned by a very wealthy man,a dealer in 
silks, the most of which he imported, The 
‘next news received of him was that he had 
left the silk business, was traveling in Eng- 





himself. Accordingly he sailed in the first. 
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land, and intended to ¢ 
consequently he need not be expected home 
till he had made a five year’s tour. At the 
expiration of two years, however, he very’! 
unexpectedly returned to New York. What! 
brought him home could not be ascertained. 
He simply informed his friends that he was 
searching for lost property of great value,| 
and should spend many years in the pur-| 
suit unless sooner successful. He said he’ 
would expend his patrimony and die a beg-| 
gar, or find the. object of his search, and live, 
happily and die rich. He could neither be) 
prevailed on to disclose the mystery nor re-| 
nounce what was considered a foolish notion. | 
After travelingsome months in America he| 
returned to New York well pleased, but his 
friends were not apprised of his success, and| 
soon he sailed for England. He returned in 
three months, but oh! how changed in spir-| 
it and feeling. He would associate with no; 
one, and would scarcely speak when spoken| 
to. His father viewed his manner with pain} 
and sorrow. He knew not whether to com-| 
miserate him for his unhappiness or indulge| 
the thought that he had committed some 
great crime and spurn him from him. This) 
was the] state of things whenI left New) 
York and went on a journey to the north 
of Vermont during which I found Mr. Liv- 








ingston and his beautiful Amelia. On hear-; 
ing the recital of the father’s story it occur-| 
red to me that I could solve the mystery of| 
the moroseness of my friend Henry whom ], 


had recently left in New York. The friend-) 
ship of the family toward me while in that} 
city, had caused me to take a deep interest, 
in the welfare of the adventurous son, as} 
well as in the happiness of the family gen-| 
erally, and I determined to return immedi-| 
ately and communicate what I knew, or| 
what I surmised might be the fact. The} 
disclosure of my adventures demonstrated | 
the correctness of my conjectures, 
* But little more needs be told. Henry soon 
ascertained that the Amelia whom I had found | 
was none other than the Amelia he had lost, | 
which was the cause of his dejection on his 
return from England. He soon led her to 
the Hymeneal altar, and made her and her 
father happy. He concealed from Amelia 
the knowledge of his having found the lost 
desk, together with its contents, which he 
fortunately and miraculously had discovered 
at St. Augustine, Florida, until satisfied that 


o to the continent;} From comparative poverty to unbounded 





she would prove a good companion for a poor 
man; and then one morning while at their} 
frugal meal he produced the rich and long 
lost treasure. 
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affluence was Mr. Livingston now transport- 
ed ina moment. The desk contained jew- 
els of extreme value, and deeds of numerous 
and rich estates in England. But a few 
weeks elapsed after the last mentioned scene 
ere the father, Henry and his angel bride 
sailed for England to take possession of their 
property. 
Bradford, Vt., December, 1843. 
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Che Sons of New-England. 


Could New England collect her scattered sons, who have gone 
out from her a&s adventurers—as needy adventurers—forced trom 
home, perhaps, by stern necessity, or the praiseworthy ambition 
of seeking a field of enterprise where purse-proud wealth, with 
its haaghty sneers, would not interpose its obstacles, she could 
present to the aristocracy of the old world, a casket of “ jewels”? 
as rich as were those of the Roman nation—a spectacle of moral 
grandeur, which it would lower its haughty crest to admire, aud 
ove that would teach a lesson of humility to whatever there is 
of mock exotic aristocracy in the new worlkd.—JuvGe Tursen. 





New-England! these are all thy jewels now, 
-The gems that sparkle in thy coronet ; 

While gloriously thou wearest on thy brow, 
That noble stamp which fame has proudly set. 


Still keep it there, on thy unstooping crest, 
Amid the gathering storms and wrecks of Time ; 
While rock-bound hills which Pilgrim feet have pressed, 


Still rear their old, bold summits still sublime. 


Thy sons may tread the Mississippi vales 
Or pour their offerings by Ohio?s wave— 
O’er Indian seas may sweep their gallant sails, 
Where bows the crushed and bruken-heaited slave— 


The ocean isle may see their banner flung, 
As proudly out beneath Manhattan skies 

Its star-lit folds in youthful glory hung, 
Where forests wave and Alleghanies rise. 


. e > P ¢ a 
Beneath Virginia skies they may rejoice, 
Or where the Hudson flings his glorious sheen, 
Or old Niagara pours his wonted voice, 
And Art has triumphed in her “ forest Queen,’’ 


Oh, wheresoe’er thy scattered sons may tread, 
Or plant their standard in the sweeping breeze ; 
W here’er they go, by fame or fortune led, 


Tho: hast a glorious heritage in these ! 


The elements have bowed at their behest, 
And conquering Art laid trophies at their feet ; 
Their aim has smote the forests of the West, 
And made them Learning’s consecrated seat, 


That arm outstretched has made the desert bloom, 
And wresied nature from her long repose ; 
And realms that slumbered in primeval gloom, 
By magic power have ** blossomed as the rose.”? 


New-England! though the tyrant-ridden earth 

May boast her thrones and crowns and mitred ones ; 
Be thou the home and nurse of noble worth— 

Of Freedom’s choicest gifts and proudest sons! 


Still round thy altars shall his memory cling, 
As toa shrine where bow the fair and free ; 
Still, still on fancy’s wild unwearied wing, 
“Tis heart, exulting, will return to thee,’ 
Cutston Grove, N. Il, ( 


M. A. 














ARTS AND SCLENCES. 
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THE COMET! 


“¢ Yet, yet, 
With every coming night the terrible etar 
Men had now no thought but that ; 








Expanded, 
All occupations were laid by ; the earth 
Was left untilled ; the voyagers on the deeps 
Forsook their ships, and got upon the land, 
To wait the dread event.”” 


When the French astronomers predic- 
ted the destruction of the world in 1832, 
by acomet, which was expected to breathe 
desolation on the human race—to hurry 
this earth nearer to the suan—or rush with 
it, through the realms of ether, to the ut- 
most confines of the solar system—or at 
once, by its shock, to reduce this beauti- 
ful frame to its original chaos, M. Bou- 
vard, a celebrated philosopher, in the 
course of a lecture before the Academie 
des Sciences in Paris, took occassion to 
to observe, for the benefit of those whose 
terrors had been excited by anticipating 
such an awful visitant, that there was 
more apparent cause of alarm from an- 
other comet, whose period was much 
shorter than Hlalley’s comet, and whose 
path was nearer the orbit of the earth, 
although the comet was extremely faint, 
and withouteany visible nucleus, This 
was the comet of 1819; and from all the 
descriptions we have read of that mys- 
terious stranger to our system, which last 
spring visited our hemisphere, we have 
no doubt but that it isthe same as that 
alluded to by M. Bouvard. Its period is 
only three years and 107 days, and it 
never ranges beyond the orbit of Jupiter ; 
it approaches nearer Mertury than any 
other of the planets, and crosses the earth’s 
orbit more than sixty times in the course 
of a century ;- and certainly it is within 
the limits of chance, that some collision 
may occur between this comet and the 
earth. The consequence of such an event 
would, according to some, more than re- 
alize the terrors which superstition has 
conceived of comets generally. The 
earth’s period of revolution, in all proba- 
hilitv, would be changed, either by carry- 
ing it nearer to, or farther from, the sun ; 
a different inclination of the axis might 
be given, and there would be a conse- 
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quent change of the seasons ; the diurnal 
notion might be either accelerated or re- 
tarded, by which the length of the days 
would be affected ; the vast continents of 
the globe would again be covered with 
the ocean, which, deserting its bed, would 
rush towards the new equator. 

It must be confessed; however, that the 
chances against the meeting of a comet 
with this earth are so numerous, that we 
may consider our earth as tolerably safe 
from such an occurrence ; the probabili- 
ty issome millions to one against sucha 
contact ; even the tail of a comet cannot 
come near our atmosphere, unless the 
comet be at its inferior conjunction very 
nearly at the time it is inanode. The 
nature of the improbability of such an 
event may be more easily understood 
from an instance in the planet Venus, 
which moves in a plane not much inclin- 
ed to that of the earth’s orbit, (3 deg. 23 
min. 25sec.) and yet the earth and Venus 
are in the same plane with the sun at the 
time of inferior conjunction only thirty- 
five times in 2100 years, though this 
planet passes between the earth and sun 
during this long period, upwards of 3360 
times. 

The safety of the planetary bodies from 
the concussion of those wandering stars, 
is principally owing to the nature of their 
respective orbits. The orbits of the 
planets are nearly circular ; those of com- 
ets are very elliptical ; planets move near- 
ly in the same plane ; comets descend in- 
to the solar system, making every possi- 
ble angle with the ecliptic ; planets move 
all the same way ; comets move in every 
direction—both contrary to, and in the 
order of, the signs. Now, if these bodies 
moved in the saine plane with the planets, 
the probability would be increased in an 
astonishing proportion. But there is an 
other circumstance which is calculated to 
diminish apprehension ;—there is every 
reason for supposisg comets to have very 
little density, and to be mere collections 
of vapors condensed about the centres of 
each ; so that their power to produce any 
deviation in the planetary bodies must 
be very inconsiderable. One that passed 


very near Jupiter had no sensible effect 
on that planet or his satellites; which 
would have been the case had the comet 
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contained matter in proportion to its bulk. 
The solid part of the nucleus of some 
comets has been proved to be not much 
Jarger than many mountains on our, 
earth’s surface, such as Dhwala-giri, the) 
highest mountain of the Himmalayan) 
chain, to the north of Hindostan. 

Should a comet approach so near the: 
earth as to be more attracted by it than 
by the sun, the course of its revolution 
would be altered ; and instead of revolv- 
ing about the sun as an independent body, 
~it would deseribe an orbit round our: 
earth as a moon, and would possibly be’ 
hailed as a valuable auxiliary, instead of 
being dreaded as the messenger of de-' 
struction to this terrestial orb, and its 
teeming inhabitants, which may be more’ 
speedily brought about than by a concus- 
sion with these celestial agents. A single! 
principle of motion annihilated, evapora-| 
tion suspended, or a component part ol) 
the atmosphere abstracted, and ‘* final! 
ruin would drive her ploughshare o'er, 
¢reation ”--universal conflagration would, 
instantly ensue from the separation of the: 
oxygen from the nitrogen of the atmos-' 
phere—the former exerting its native en-| 
ergies without control wherever it ex-' 
tends — solid rocks, ponderous marble,) 
metals, and éven water itself, would burst 
into an intensity of flame, and change the! 
aspect of all sublunary objects. But all) 
these vast bodies of the universe are! 
doubtless “kept in their prescribed limits, | 
as with so many reins and bridles ;”’ and. 
When this earth has completed its destin-| 
ed circles, and fulfilled the purposes for 
which it was called out of nothing, It) 


ous Creator, who at first spoke this bean- 
tiful frame into being, bliss, and light, to 





In ancient times, the shores of Lake Um- 
will need but the command of the glori-| bagog were ighabited by a numerous and 
powerful tribe of Indians who early sung the 
war-song, and sharpened the hatchet against 
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Selected for the Green Mountain Gen. 
MY MOTHER’S BIBLE. 


BY G. P. MORRIS.» 


This book is all that’s left me now! 
Tears will unbidden start ; 

With faltering Jip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart, 

For many generations pass’d, 
Here 1s oug family tree ; 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped ; 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear : 
Who round the hearth-stune used to close . 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill, 
Fhough they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still. 


My father read this holy book 
‘To brothers, sisters dear ; 
How calm was my puor mother’s look, 
Who learn’d God’s word to hear. 
Her angel face—I see it yet— 
What thronging memories come ; 
Again that little group is‘met 
Within the halls of home. 


Tou truest friend man ever knew, 
‘hy constancy ve tried ; 

Where all were false | found thee true, 
My counsellor aud guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That can this volume buy: 

In teaching me the way to live, 
Tt tdught me huw to die. 








Aboriginal Legend. 
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METALLACH. 





return if fo its primeval gloom, or bid it} the Europeans, who had invaded their terri- 
shine forth with new resplendent beauty|tory. They did not readily adopt the opin- 
















and lustre. 
Newbury, Vt., Dec. 1843. 


WuatT ISTHE CAUSE OF THE ReDNEss OF 
THE Sky atSunser? Theair being then 
dry, refracts more red or heat making 
rays ; and as dry air is not perfectly trarfs- 
parent, they are again reflected in the 
horizon. Such is the explanation given 
by Sir Hamplrey Davy in his beautiful 
Salinonia. 

> 


‘ion, then so prevalent among the Indians, 
that the whites were a superior race of men, 
‘sent to them from the Great Spirit, but judg- 
ing rightly, that they were like themselves, 
‘had come to settle on their lands and would, 
‘if suffered to remain, increase in numbers and 
'spread over their whole territory, they engag- 
ied with the neighboring tribes, in the cuntest 
‘against them with all their hatred, to which 
‘the treachery and cruelty of the whites had 
given rise. But the effort was vain; the 
‘contest was unequal. ‘Their wooden shields 
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were a feeble defence agamst the muskets 
and artillery of the Europeans, and their 
hatchets almost powerless whien opposed to 
the swords and bayonets of their enemies. 


After the defeat and slaughter of the Pe-| 


quods by Capt. Lovell, it was proposed in 


council that the tribe should remove in a bo- | 


dy to Canada. “ Let these go who choose,’ 
exclaimed the king, ‘ 
der sun shall cease to set and ris se—till the 
water shall cease to flow down the lake, ne- 


ver will I leave the land of my father 


They here lighted this council fire, aida SO) 


long as one drop of their blood flows in my 
veins, will I defend it. I have led you to} 
battle; bravely have we fought together; 
many scalps have we taken. But let those 
who wish for a plaee of safety depart in 
peace.” 

A small part of the tribe diddepart. The 
remainder, with their brave and patriotic 
chief, removed to an island in a narrow pass 


of the Jake, on which were the mounds of}! 


the departed warriors of. their tribe, firmly | 


believing that the sacred shade of these he- | 


roes would defend them from their ghostit ike | 
invaders. From this place, led on by their 
chief, they continued their excursions against | 
the whites, until falling one after another, | 
the king and his young son were the only | 
ones remaining of the-once powerful tribe ; 


the only ones remaining to maintain the | 


right and defend the graves of their an- 
cestors,. 
The old chief, worn out with toil, and 


bowed down with age, felt that he must soon | 


die. The thought was painful to him. The 
glory of his tribe had departed. 
comrades were gone, he saw that he too must 
soon follow them, and beheld in his son the 
last of a noble race. 


It was a clear autumn day. The sun} 
shone with a cold pale light upon the still | 


bosom of the lake, in whose glassy waters 
far beneath, were seen the inverted hills cov- 
ered with thick forest trees, from whose tops 
the yellow leaves were fast falling. 


looked the plain of the sepultured dead. 


Then, seated upon a moss-covered log, he | 


pointed him to the mounds below, exclaim- 
ing, “ There lie the noble and the brave. 
Our fathers were brave warriors, they never 
turned their backs upon an enemy, however 
strong; they feared not death; they rushed 
forward ; 
strong arm ; 


bly they fell. 


if conquer they could not, no- 
They were great; they cov- 
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‘but as for me, till yon-| 


All, all his | 


The old | 
man took his son by the hand and led him | 
slowly to the brow of the hill which over- | 


they wielded the hatchet with a| 
| where now is a trodden path, the wood-moss 
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ered the hills. ‘They were strong; no ene- 
my dared approach them. But the pale man 
came, he brought with him the thunder and 
the lightning ; he swept away our warriors ; 
he crushed them to the dust; he spread over 
‘the whole land. Yet still we scorned to sur- 
render; we could not leave our homes; we 
icame here; we knew that the shades of our 
fathers would protect us. But now the 
| Great Spirit has called away my compan- 
_lons ; they fell bravely and have gone to 
| their rest. Ionlyremain. Still I love these 
shades, and the calm waters of this pleasant 
| lake. But soon I must go and leave you 
alone to support the dignity, and maintain 
the rights of our ancestors. Here they 
fought ‘and fell. Defend their graves from 
the insults of this treacherous inv ader, and 
he Great Spirit will defend you.’ 

Here, exhausted, the old chief sunk to the 
cround and expired. His son, the young 
Metallach, conveyed his remains to the plain 
and consigned them to the earth. Mourn- 
ful indeed was the task! He felt that his 
last friend was gone. A sense of his lone- 
liness, like an autumn chiil, stole over him. 
|The shrill note of the enemie’s bugle sound- 

ed in the ears of hisimagination. He trem- 
bled, but the blood of his countrymen cried 
from the ground, vengeanc® fired his breast, 
land he vowed to the Great Spirit to defend 
their graves to the last. Then he retired to 
‘his cabin, threatening vengeance upon the 
|white man. Nor did he threaten in vain. 
|For as they passed down the lake, many a 
| man has fallen a victim to the sure aim of 
his rifle. 
| Heis now anold man. The last time I saw 
‘him, his head was silvered with age and he 
appeared fast sinking to the plains of repose, 
still he carried the lofty mien of the noble 
native, and the greatness of his soul beamed 
forth in the lustre of his eye. Long since 
| has he ceased to annoy the inhabitants. For 
ihe knew that he must soon meet the white 
/man in the far, far land of spirits, when liis 
vrongs, and the wrongs of his countrymen, 
would be redressed. 

If the white man goes to his cabin, he 
| sets before him his best venison, and spreads 
his softest fir for his bed. What Indian ev- 
er refused the rights of hospitality to his 
bitterest enemy? ‘The toil-worn and bewil- 
‘dered hunter, too, is sure under his roof to 
find a safe retreat from the night and the 
istorm. But soon the storm of winter. will 
break down the walls of his dwelling, and 


| 
| 
ltl 
| 


and the ivy will grow. ‘The sun, it Is true, 
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may rise and set, the water may move in si- | 
lence down the lake, but the sound of the ri- 
fle and the voice of the voice of the Indian 
will be heard no more—soon he too will die, 
and who will bury his remains? Must -he 
perish unknown, unpitied, with no kind hand 
to consign his ashes to the earth; no eye to 
moisten his grave with a tear,—his wrongs 
unheard, unredressed? No, no. The tall 
beech in compassion shall spread over him a 
yellow pall of leaves, the forest flower bend- 
ing low its drooping head, shall silently weep 
in dew drops at his fate, while the wood lark 
in sweet murmuring shall sing the dirge of 
his rest, and his wrongs the Great Spirit 
shall avenge in the far land of spirits, where 
his fathers have gone. A. B. 
Montpelier, 1943. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN ON THE DEATH, AND SUNG AT THE FUNERAL OF AN 
INTIMATE FRIEND. 


Brother, thow hast gone before us ; 
**Here thy loss we deeply feel, 

But ’tis God that hath bereft us, 
He can alf our sorrows heal,’? 


Life was op’ning gay before thee, 
Wooing to,its wearying roam ; 

Bright the skies were beaming o’er thee, 
When thy Maker called thee home. 


Yet no terror did disturb thee, 
When thy spirit might not stay; 
Like the flower that grew beside tiee, 
Thou didst fade in death away. 


Though our hearts with grief deplore thee, 
Once the brightest of our band, 

Yet we trust that angels bore thee 
To that bright and better land. 


Thy loved form will soon be laying 
Peaceful in the grave’s still gloom ; 

Moaning winds will soon be sighing, 
Sadly o’er thy early tomb. 


Yet blest Hope by Faith attended, 
Points tu realms divinely fair ; 

And when life with us is ended 
May we rise and meet thee there, 


Buriineton, Nov, 1843, 











There is more true glory in the fields of| 
wheat anda rich golden harvest, than in a 
battle field stained with mangled corpses, 
mashed by the hoofs of the fierce charger, 
where the roar of the cannon and trumpet is 
all but hushed amidst groans of the wounded 





and the dying. 


Piographical Abstracts. 
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HOMER. 


If we explore the republic of letters in an- 
cient classic Greece—“ the cradle of the arts 
—the nursery of science ’”’—from which we 
trace all that is valuable in ancient lore, we 
find many of her most renowned authors to 
have been of very humble and obscure origin. 
Homer, the prinee of Grecian poets, was so 
exceedingly obscure in his early days, that 
the place of his birth has been unknown 
through the long line of thousands of years. 
Through his whole life, he was a vagrant, 
wandering minstrel, singing for an humble 
crust, at the gates of a dozen Grecian cities, 
which afterwards fought for the honorable 
distinction of having given him birth. A\l- 
though struggling with poverty and all man- 
ner of discouragements ; despised by those 
whom fortune had for a brief season elevated 
above him, he reared to his memery a monu- 
ment far more imperishable than the ever- 
lasting edifices that adorn his native land.— 
All other poets, in the simple faculty of de- 
scription, fall almost infinitely below him.— 
Many a rich and costly pearl has been final- 


ly dug from the dark and excluded bed of the 


ocean, over which had hitherto washed the 
waters of ages—so now after a lapse of al- 
most three thousands years, the classic works 


‘of Homer, have been rescued from the rub- 


bish of Grecian Literature, and justly rank 
as the brightest productions of the human 
roind. 


EURIPIDES. 


The names of Euripides stands unrivalled 
asa Grecian tragedian. He is some times 
styled by way of distinction, the “ Rhetorical 
tragedian,” at others, the “ philosophical tra- 
gedian.” His name is associated with very 
much that is valuable in the Grecian classics. 
His writings are the admiration of his coun- 
trymen. He often retired from the society 
of mankind and shut himself up in a solitary 
cave, that he might concentrate the powers of 
his mighty mind upon a given point. In 
this way he composed seventy-five tragedies, 
nineteen only of which are now remaining. 
His fame will never be obscured while the 
history of Greece shall be preserved in the 
archives of the world. The opportunities ef 
Euripides for an early education, must have 
been very limited; as his father designed 
him as a competitor in the Olympic games. 
His biographer says, that Socrates was his 
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tutor—if so, he must have commenced at an ner altogether new and interesting. He 
advanced period of life, as this eminent phi-' taught his doctrines wherever he could ob- 
losopher and teacher was from ten to thirteen | tain an audience, in the groves of Academus, 
years younger than his distinguished pupil. | the Lyceum, or on the banks of the Hyssus. 
But we know enough of his history to be| But he was doomed to encounter the opposi- 
certain that his early physical exercises must| tion of one of the most tremendous satirists 
have been somewhat constant and severe— that ever appeared on the Grecian stage.— 
and that his intellectual culture was deferred | Aristophanes, his calumniator, every where, 
until a late period. But although he did not| in public or in private, defamed his exalted 
early resort to and linger character, and aroused a fickle and licentious 
“a Academus’ sacred shade,” populace to pour contempt upon the philoso- 
yet, by his own invincible resolution, he has' peer haga ney Dae ween: Hncmainenes. fh 
sripivell Si aol Wee eal pnt gard as a being ofa superior order. The cir- 
engraven his name to stand lorever upon the | . d } | holly death 
recpili of tala: /cumstances attending his melancholly death, 
py 'we need not pause here to record. They 
SOCRATES | were painful and humiliating to his traducers, 
. , |in the mind of posterity, beyond description. 
The wisest and most justly celebrated of| Socrates was a lamp and a guide to all 
all heathen philosophers, Socrates, was early mankind. He was like a great and quench- 
trained in the school of physical exercise.— | less light set in the dark regions of the uni- 
He did not despise conformity to that course | verse. By his extensive and wonderful ac- 
of conduct which probably contributed much | quirements, his lessons of wisdom and moral- 
to that maturity and vigor of mind, for which | ity, and above all by his immaculate purity, 
his name had been so long distinguished.— | he has endeared himself to the whole human 
His father before him, Sophroniscus, was con- family. B. 
tent with the humble station of a statuary,| Burlington, Vt., December 1843. 
and for several years, his son pursued the 
same occupation. He afterwards appeared, 


like many others of his countrymen, in the 


field of battle and of danger. For several THE PRECIOUS pEaRL.—Religion in a fe- 
years, he was a poor, ragged, poverty-strick- male secures all herinterests. It graces her 


en, barefooted soldier, destitute of every thing | Character, promotes her peace, endears her 


except his own magnanimous mind that could | i Se cif ice teal ant ones a digni- 
promise distinction. ty and worth toall her deeds. How pleasant, 


But the character of this great and good when the absent husband can think of home, 
and reflect that angels watch the place! 
When about to leave her a widow, how con- 
soling, if her character is such that she can 
lean on the widow’s God, and put her chil- 
dren under the guardianship of Him, who is 
the father of the fatherless! Then he quits 
the world calm and happy, supported by the 
hope that he shall meet them all in heaven. 














man shines in brighter conspicuity as a phi- 
losopher and a moralist, than in any other 
sphere in which he acted. His biographer 
says, “he was fond of labor; he innured him- 
self to suffer hardships, and he acquired that 
serenity of mind and firmness of countenance, 
which the most alarming dangers could never 
destroy, or the most sudden calamities alter.” 
And when, by untiring zeal and devotion to ‘ 
study, he began to rise from the low grounds 
that gave him birth, he at once became the It is only in the married state that the 
great object of ridicule on the Athenian stage. | boundless capability of woman’s love can be 
He was modest and retireing in his depert-| fully known or appreciated. There may, in 
ment, courteous and liberal in the promulga- | other situations, be occasional instances of he- 
tion of the doctrines which he advocated.—| roic self-sacrifice, and devotion to an earthly 
His mighty spirit rose at a critical period in | object; but it is only-here that the lapse of 
the history and philosophy of Greece. The /|time,and the familiar occasions of every day, 
schools and the people were upon the very | can afford opportunities of exhibiting the same 
verge of universal atheism. The political | spirit operating through all those minor chan- 
purity of the Grecian institutions and govern- | nels, which flow like fertilizing rills through 
‘ment, under its blighting influence, had beey | the bosom of every family, where the influ- 
entirely overthrown. He encountered the | ence of woman is alike happy in its exercise, 
sophists of that age upon their own ground, |and enlightened in its character. — Mrs 
2nd taught the existence of a God in a man- Fllis. 
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Cale of the Affections. melancholy. But, alas! the hope proved 

bsdien vain and fallacious. The happiest days of 

THE FADED FLOWER. her existence were passed; the cup of feli- 

city had been dasiied from her lips by the 

BY SIMON SOMEBODY. hand of misfortune, and she doomed to live 

but for a little while, and then to leave for a 

fr was on a quiet morning in May when higher and better world! but she began to 


the bright orb of day, in cloudless majesty, | know something of the consolations of reli- 
peeped from the summit of a cliff, that I left | £10, and in the midst of her distress, she 
my native spot in Vermont; my kindred and passed from “ darkness into light,” and felt a 
friends—the endearments of the social circle, full assurance of a promised reward in a re- 
and a pure, healthy clime, to take up my res-/ gion of eternal bliss. The cause and cir- 
idence, for a limited period, in one of the pop- | cumstances of her dejection were communi- 
ulous towns of Massachusetts. The feel-| cated to me, bringing terror and pity, but not 
ings that came over my heart, when I beheld | 2™azement to my mind ; for long reflection 
the blue outlines of a towering peak fading had caused me to conceive of something 
from my view, together with the enchanting | dreadful, I knew not what, that had befallen 
scenes that encircled it, were of a pure and| her. Love had become a portion of her ex- 
melancholy nature. ‘The familiarities of; Stence—it burned with a pure and Holy flame 
my childhood ; the chrystal rivulet that dash- |!" her bosom. The object of it,—he, in 
ed over snow-white pebbles, beside whose. whom she had centered all her aflections, 
waters I had delighted to sport in my more! Was fast moving onward to the “land of for- 
youthful days, could no longer be seen to in- | getfulness. . 
spire me with sublime and delicious senti-| _Consumpiion—that awful disease, whose 
ments—to kindle in my bosom a love for the | 54"g 1s death, and which sleeps not tll its 
past, and a remembrance of the flight of work Is finished—had seized him, in all its 
time. My feelings can be compared with, hideous forms of darkness and vengeance, 
those of the unfortunate mariner who, with- | and promised a work of total consummation. 
out chart or‘compass, commits himself to the | Ah! let him who has experienced the an- 
mercy of the waves which imperceptibly | guish of dissolving friendship—who has 
hear ea intl to enuhe distant sirand. | wept, and still weeps over the memory of 
Soon after reaching the place of my desti- | departed innocence—who has seen the bright 
nation, I became acquainted with a lovely! hopes of the young and innocent blasted for- 
girl, apparently about seventeen years of age. | Ce? and who has seen their consolations 
I met her first in the presence of the mirth-| plucked by the ruthless hand of fate, enter 
ful. She was indeed a creature to be wor-|!to this solemn reflection. 
shipped. Her brow was garlanded withthe} Days and weeks passed away, but the rav- 
young year’s sweetest flowers—her long, rich | ages of this deceitful disease carried steadily 
hair, as black as the raven’s wing, dangled | on its work of destruction, until the physi- 
gracefully on her neck, and nature’s rosy |cian turned away from the bedside of his dy- 
blush, added a beauty to her cheeks almost | ing patient, with not a ray of hope to cheer 
unearthly. ‘The gay crowd mingled their; him on in his ministerings, and with the 
voices together in the dance, and enjoyed the| firm belief that he could never arise to en- 
fellowship of the learned and fashionable. _| joy the society of her that he most loved, or 
My attention was called to the tender and/to experience the delights of social inter- 
axious gaze of Helen, who had retired to an | course. 
adjacent room, to enjoy the sweets of silent; Inthe meantime, I was requested by a 
meditation. Her thoughts seemed to be di- friend to accompany him to the residence of 
rected to the study of some unforeseen evil! this unfortunate lady. On arriving there, I 
which would render her the victim of despair ;| heard not a whisper, but all was wrapt in si- 
the creature of disappointment, or rob her of |Jence. Nota sound was to be heard. The 
an earthly treasure, dearer far than life with | sun was rejoicing in the western skies, was 
all its charms. Upon her angelic form, I} eradually withdrawing his genial light, and 
fixed my admiring gaze, with the anxious) the soft tear of twilight, with the dim flick- 
hopes of seeing a smile brighten her counte-| ering of distant stars shed around us a pale 
nance and arouse her from a sleepy lethargy | light, which greatly added tothe soleminty of 
ander which she seemed to be laboring—for the occasion. On entering the room, I saw 
indeed at such time the young are seldom Helen seated alone, beside a few dying em- 

















bers of fire, wrapt in profound meditation, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes which 
was moist with many tears. I took, my seat 
on the sofa, and debated with myself as to 
what subject I had best introduce; in the 
meantime she spoke, but her voice, once clear 
and strong, was now weak and trernulous— 
her thin, delicate lip had lost its coral hue— 


her sparkling eye, once as clear and bright | 


as the polished gem, no longer retained its 
beauty, but spoke volumes of the sutfering 
that had fallen, like mildew, on her spirits. 
The time for my departure arrived; and 
what fearful forebodings came over me, when 
I took my last, lingering glance. Amazing 
change! Hoping, when I first’saw her, that 
she would live to bless him whom she ador- 
ed, and that they would be united beyond 
the power of separation—at least on this 
side of the grave: but how uncertain 
human caleulations—how prone is man to 
forget his weakness and his frailties, and to 
view the bright side of life, fargetful of the 
blackness that is pictured on the other. 
dread hour came, and the sad intelligence of 


her lover’s death was contained in the follow- | 


ing lines: 


Dear Hexen :—It is with feelings of the 
deepest regret, that the painful duty devolves 
upon me of announcing to you the death of 
my dear brother. He breathed his last this 
morning at half past nine o’clock ; and thank 
God, we have good resons to believe that he 
died with the full assurance of a glorious im- 
mortality. He expressed an anxious wish to 
bid you farewell. Compose yourself, dear 
Helen, as much as possible, and remember 
that the ways of Providence are inscrutable 
and not for us to question. 

Your devoted friend, 
ELLENoRE A****, 


* He seemed to love her; and her youthful cheek 
Wore for a while the transient bloom of joy ; 

And her heart throbbed with what she could not speak, 
New to delight, and mute with sorrow.”? 


The lovely flowers display for a season 
their primitive lustre, and emit all their natu- 
ral fragrance ; fora long interval, a sickly 
delicacy marks their decline ; but still they 
occasionally brighten with more than origi- 
nal splendor—still their odor is ineffably 
sweet; and while we fondly gaze on the 
trembling gems and drooping leaves, hoping 
that the next gleam of sunshine will invigo- 
rate and revive them, the sun wraps himself 
in clouds—the wind of the desert passes 


over them and they are gone—gone forever! 
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In this hour of bitter anguish—with no plea- 
'sing anticipation to pour its balm into her 
| bleeding bosom—with no bright hopes to 
ished even their glimmerings on he#troubled 
/mind—with this letter in her hand, which 
sent a blighting spell to the inmost shrine of 
‘her soul, she sank from her chair, like a life- 
less corpse, to utter her cries, and to breathe 
out her distresses. She looked as if she 
|could have laid her head down on the fresh 
green earth, out beneath the quiet stars, and 
| poured out her stricken soul, gush after gush, 
till it mingled with the eternal fountains of 
life and purity. What rendered the scene 
still more melancholy was, that the sun had 
performed his daily round, and the pale-fa- 
ced moon could be seen climbing the starry 
vault, and casting her silvery beams on the 
form of the fading beauty. Her best friend 
had withdrawn from this “vale of tears,” 
and exchanged an earthly life for the joys of 
heaven. Frequently at twilight’s .hour, 
when day and evening met, would they steal 
from the family circle, to hold pensive and 
|deep communion, with the shadowy scenes 
of evening. Love breathed over all, and 
| touched with melancholy softness— 


“The waving wood and the evening sky.”? 


| But they enjoyed the highest luxury of emo- 
|tion on those evenings (always dear to fond 
|attachment) when the heavens presented one 
‘canopy of lucid crystal blue—when the 
bright stars, in solitary distance, twinkled in 
the depths of ether, shooting their cold and 
‘uncertain beams on “ tower and tree ;” while 
the moon, walking in her vestal glory, pur- 
suing, as from the bosom of eternity, her 
calm and destined way, poured down the sil- 
ver of her smiles upon all of lovely and sub- 
lime which the forest exhibited to their en- 
chanted view. 
| Fora long season the happy pair lived on 
each other’s thoughts: thoughts, which re- 
quired not words to express them,—which 
would have lost all their freshness and their 
“power, in passing the deep gulf, which, in 
the solemn season of profound and exquisite 
feeling, divides the tongue from the heart. 
| What a change had a few moths wrought! 
‘She looked around her for Aim with whom 
she had taken her evening walks, but saw 
him not; his body lay perishing beneath the 
“clods of the valley,” over which an aged 
willow tree waved its graceful branches. In 
'astate of dread terror and misery, she found 
herself traveling in his footsteps to the ocean 
‘of eternity. She was almost left alone. At 
least she thought so. Affliction that once 
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knew her not, was now her companion. Her 
path, once cheered with the warm sun-light 
of earthly joy, was now cumbered with 
thorns, and rendered dark, by misery’s over- 
hanging cloud. She thought of “her lover 
constantly. At midnight’s hour, when the 
world had hushed its voice, his bright form 
would come up to haunt her musings, and to 
startle her with hopes that could never be re- 
alized. 

Soon after leaving Helen, my mind dwelt 
with bitter anguish over the recollection of 
that painful hour, which presented to my 
sight scenes that can never be forgotten ; and 
what was calculated to render the picture 
more revolting to the tender feelings of hu- 
manity, is the despairing state into which 
she immediately fell upon hearing of her 
lover's death. ‘[he condition of her health, 
in a little while, well justified the foreboding 
apprehensions of all who knew her. “ She 
-was evidently waning to the tomb.” Her 
countenance, once bright and rosy as that of 
Hebe, now exhibited only the hectic, fitful 
bloom of some insidious malady, which, like 
the canker-worm at the root of beauty, com- 
pletes its fatal ravages, ere the beholder is 
aware of its existence. Her case became 
daily more hopeless, and her pulse had ina 
measure lost its strength—growing feebler 
and weaker. She was the pride of the 
neighborhood, and tenderly beloved by all 
who knew her. Her room was thronged 
from morning till night with the friends of 
the family, who rendered all the assistance 
they could. 

Weeks passed, and it was believed by eve- 
ry one that her lovely form was fast fading 
away. “As the dove will clasp its wings to 
its sides, and cover and conceal the arrow 
that is preying on its vitals, so it is the na- 
ture of woman to hide from the world the 
pangs of wounded affection.” Like some 
young and tender tree, the pride and beauty 
of the forest, but with a sleepless worm 
preying at its heart; ata time too when it 
should be fresh and luxuriant, extending its 
broad and healthy limbs to catch the first 
rays of the morning. 

At length the herald of the celestia’. world 
came to remove “the faded flower” to the 
region of “ blessedness and peace,” where 
she would bask forever in the eternal splen- 
dors of celestial light. On the morning of 
the seventeenth of July, when nature seem- 
ed to dress in all her charms the beauteous 
wilderness, Helen’s spirit eseaped from its 
frail tenement without a struggle or a groan. 
Let those who have had the portals of the 


grave closed upon the object they most dear- 
ly loved, enter into the solemn reflection. 
‘To man the disappointment of love may oc- 
casion awful and bitter feelings—filling his 
heart with emotions too mighty for utterance. 
But he is an active being. He can mix 
with the busy crowd—go out amidst the 
strife of the world, and luil to rest the mel- 
ancholy workings of his heart. But wo- 
man’s 1s comparatively a fixed, a secluded, a 
meditative life—enjoying the pleasures of 
coming events, either of a temporal or spirit- 
ual nature, and when robbed of hope and its 
charms—when her prospects are clouded, 
and disappointment draws its sable curtain 
over her heart, its tenderest chords vibrate, 
and she beholds, as it were, the sun of her 
happiness cease to warm her soul, and its 
life-stirring beams depart forever, carrying 
with them hope, peace and happiness. 
Bradford, { Vt.| December 1843. 








AN AFFECTIONATE SPIRIT. 


We sometimes meet with men who seem 
to think that any indulgence in affectionate 
feeling is a weakness. ‘They will return 
from a journey, and greet their families with 
distant dignity, and move among their chil- 
dren with the cold and lofty splendor of an 
iceberg, surrounded with its broken frag- 
ments. There is hardly a more unnatural 
sight on earth, than one of these families 
without hearts. 

A father had better extinguish his boy’s 
eyes, than take away his heart. Who that 
has experienced the joys of friendship, and 
knows the worth of sympathy and affection, 
would not rather lose all that is beautiful in 
nature’s scenery, than be robbed of the hid- 
den treasures of his heart? Who would not 
rather bury his wife than bury his love for 
her? Who would not rather follow his 
child to the grave than entomb his parental 
affection ? 

Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. 
Indulge in the warm and gushing emotions 
of filial, parental. fraternal love. “Think it 
not a weakness. God is love. Love God. 
Love every body and every thing that is love- 
ly. Teach your children to love; to love 
the rose, to love the robin, to love their pas 
rents, to love their God. Let it be the studi- 
ed object of your domestic culture, to give 
them warm hearts, ardent affections. Bind 
your whole family together by these sirong 





cords. You cannot make them too numer- 
ous. You cannot make them too strong. 
j ] . . . 1 . 

iReligion is love,—Love to God—love to man 
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Sclected fer the Green Mountain Gem. 
ft COULD NOT HELP IT—NO NOT I. 


A plague upon the men, I say ; 
They will not leave the giris alone, 
Ever tearing, night and day, 
Till they have won us for their own. 
And yet the women love the men, 
Tis surely folly to deny— 
For nine will answer out of ten, 
*€T could not help it—no not I.”? 


| told young William t’other day, 
I never would become a bride, 
But sur@he took another way, 
To tell me truly that I lied ; 
First with a kiss he stopped my breath, 
And softly said, ‘* sweet creature, why ?”’ 
And though he squeezed me most to death, 
“T could not help it—no not I,’’ 


What do you think at last I said? 
{ never shall forget, [ swear: 
I tell you plain, Il! never wed, 
So tease me now, sir, if you dare! 
Put, ob! he kissed me so sweet, 
And he looked so charming in my eye, 
I vowed in church the youth to meet, 
*“T could not help it—no not I,”’ 


Ue 


ketches. 
THE DOMESTIC ALTAR. 





Family religion is of unspeakable impor-| 


tance. Its effects will greatly depend on the 
sincerity of the head of the family, and in 
his mode of conducting the worship of his 
household. If the children and servants do 
not see his prayers exemplified in his temper 
and manners, they will be disgusted with re- 
ligion. Tediousness will weary them. Fine 
language will shoot above them. Formality 
of connection or composition in prayer they 
will not comprehend. Gloominess or austeri- 
ty of religion will make them dread religion 
as a hard service. Let them be met with 
smiles. 
lightful service in which they can be engag- 
ed. Let them find, in short, savory, simple, 
plain, tender, heavenly. Worship, thus con- 
ducted, may be used as an engine of vast 
power in a family. It diffuses a sympathy 
through the members. _ It calls off the mind 
from the deadening effect of worldly affairs. 
Jt arrests every member, with a morning and 
evening sermon, in the midst of all the hur- 
yies and cares of life. It says, “there is 
a God!” “There isa spiritual world!” 
« There is a life tocome!” It fixes the idea 
of responsibility in the mind. It furnishes a 
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‘tender and judicious father or master with 
an opportunity of gently glancing at faults, 
where a direct admonition might be inexpedi- 
ent. It enables him to relieve the weight 
with which subordination or service, often 
‘sits on the minds of inferiors. Religion 
|should be prudently brought before a family. 
‘The old dissenters wearied their families. 
Jacob reasoned with Esau about tenderness 
‘to his children, and his flocks and herds. 
'Something gentle, quiet, moderate, should be- 
‘ouraim. ‘There should be no scolding: it 
ishould be mild and pleasant. I avoid ab- 
solute uniformity—the mind revolts at it; 
‘though I would shun eccentricity, for that is 
istill worse. At one time I would say some- 
ithing on what is read; but at another time 
inothing. I make it as natural as possible. 
‘I am a religious man; you are my children 
‘and my servants, it is natural that we should 
‘do so and so. 


eee wae 


| An incident which happened in this city 
‘a short time since illustrated the generous 
character of the sailor: It had become known 
|that the wife of a shipmaster, who Was absent 
‘on a long voyage, and who had met with re- 
verses, was without the means of support; 
and in a few hours a subscription was made 
‘up principally by other captains in port 
amounting to the sum of three hundred dol- 
lars, which was placed promptly in the lady’s 
hands.—Bosion Post. 





FRIENDSHIP OF THE WorLD.— When I sec 
leaves drop from their trees in the beginning 
of autumn, just such, think J, is the friend- 
ship of the world,—while the sap of main- 
tenance lasts my friends swarm in abundance, 
but in the winter of my need they leave me 
naked. He is a happy man who hath a true 
friend at dis need; but he is more truly hap- 
'py, that hath no need of friends. 








| The harp.of sorrow utters no note so deep- 


‘ly distressing, so thrillingly pathetic, as the 
‘sigh of childhood. Tears and cries are the 
inatural expression of their vehement feelings, 
jand they speak grief as transient as snow- 
flakes ina sunny sky. But sighs are the 
language of a heart grown old; they are 
taught by blighted hope and chilled affection. 
What has happy childhood to do sighs ? 


| 
| 


} 
| 





| Let no man be too proud to work. Let no 


man be ashamed of poverty. Let every man 
.be ashamed of idleness and dishonesty. 
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Wonders of Nature. 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


Ona lovely morning, towards the close 
of spring, I found myself in a beautiful part 
of the Great Valley of Virginia. Spurred 
onward by impatience, I beheld the sun ri- 
sing in splendor, and changing the blue tints 
on the tops of the lofty Alleghany mountains 
into streams of the purest gold, and nature 
seemed to smile in the freshness of beauty. 
A ride of about fifteen miles, and a _ pleasant 
woodland ramble of about two, brought my- 
self and company to the great Natural 
Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously looking 
forward to this time, and my mind consid- 
erably excited by expectations, yet I was not 
altogether prepared for the visit. This great} t 
work of nature is considered by many as the 
second great curiosity in our country. Ni- 
agara Falls being the first. I do not expect 
to convey a very correct idea of this bridge, 
for no description can do it. 

The Natural Bridge is of solid lime-stone, 
and connects two huge mountains together 
by a most beautiful arch, over which there is 
a great wagon road. Its length from one 
mountain to the other, is nearly 80 feet, 
width about 85, its thickness about 45, and 
its perpendicular height over the water is not 
far from 220 feet. A few bushes grow on 
its top, by which the traveler may hold him- 
selfas he looks over. On each side of the 
stream, and nearthe bridge are rocks pro- 
jecting ten or fifteen feet over the water, and 
from two hundred to three hundred feet from 
its surface, all of lime-stone. ‘The visitor 
cannot give so good a description of this 
bridge as he can of his feelings at the time. 
He softly creeps out ona shaggy projecting 
rock, and looks down a chasm of from forty 
to sixty feet wide, he sees, nearly three hun- 
dred feet below, a wild stream dashing 
against the rocks above. The stream is cal- 
led Cedar Creek. The visitor here sees 
trees under the arch, whose height is seven- 
ty feet, and yet to look down upon them, 
they appear like small bushes of perhaps two 
or three feet in height. I saw several birds 
fly under the arch, and they looked like in- 
sects. I threw downa stone, and counted 
thirty-four before it reached the water. All 
hear of heights, but they here see what is 








its 


high, aud they tremble, and feel it to be deep. 
The awful rocks present their everlasting 
abutments, the water 
tar below, 


and foams 
rear their 


murmurs 

and the two mountains 
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| proud 3 ads on each side, separated by a 
chanuel of sublimity. Those who view the 
sun, the moonand the stars, and allow that 
none but God could make them, will here be 
impressed that none but Almighty God could 
build a bridge like this. 

The view of the bridge from below, 
pleasing as that from the top is awful. 
arch from beneath would scem toe be about 
two feet in thickness. Some idea of the 
distance, from the top to the bottom, may be 
formed from the fact, that when I stood on 
the bridge, and my comp anion beneath, nei- 
ther of us could speak with sufficient loud- 
ness to be heard by the other. A man from 
either view does not appear more than four 
or five inches in height. 

As we stood under the beautiful arch, we 
saw ihe place where the visitors have often 
taken the pains to engrave their names upon 
the rock. Here W ashington climbed up 
twenty-five feet, and carved his own name, 
where it still remains. Some wishing to 
| immhortalize their names have engraved them 
deep and large, while others have tried to 
climb up and insert them high in the book of 
fame. 

A few years since, a young man, being 
ambitious to place his name above all others, 
came very near losing his life in the attempt. 
After much fatigue, he climbed up as_ high 
as possib le, but the person, who had befor 
occupied his place, was taller than himself, 
and consequently had placed his name above 
his reach. But he was not thus to be dis- 
couraged. He opened a jack-knife, an. in 
soft lime-stone began to cut] places for his 

hands and feet. With much patience and 
dfficulty, he worked his way upwards, and 
succeeded in carving his name higher than 
the most ambitious had done before him. He 
could now triumph, but his triumph was 
short, for he was placed in such a situation 
that it was impossible to descend, unless he 
fell upon the rugged rocks beneath him. 
There was no house near from~ which his 
companion could get assistance. He could 
not remain in this condition, and what was 
worse, his friends were too much frightened 
to do any thing for his relief. They looked 
upon him as already dead, expecting every 
moment to see him: precipitated upon the 
rocks below, and dashed into pieces. Not so 
with himself. He determined to ascend. 


is as 


The 


| Accordingly he pli¢d hard with his knife, 


cutting places for his hands and feet, and 





gradually ascending with incredible labor. 
He exerted every muscle. His life was at 
stake, and all the terrors of death arose be- 
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fore him. He dared not look downwards,| 
lest his head should become dizzy; and per- 
haps on this circumstance his life depended. 
His companions stood at the top of the rock 
exhorting and encouraging him. Hisstrength 
was almost exhausted; but a bare possibility 
of saving his life still remained ; and hope, 
the last friend of the distressed, had not for- 
saken him. His course upwards was rather 
oblique than perpendicular. His most crit- 
ical moment had now arrived. He had now 
ascended more than two hundred feet, and 
still had further to rise, when he felt him- 
self fast growing weak. Fe thought of his 
friends, and all earthly joys, and he could 
not leave them. He now made his last ef- 
fort, andsucceeded. He had cut his way 
not far from two hundred and fifty feet from 
the water, in a course almost perpendicular ; 
and in less than two hours his anxious com- 
panions reached him a pole from the top, 
and drew him up. They received him with 
shouts of joy; but he himself was complete- 
ly exhausted. He immediately fainted on 
reaching the spot, and it was sometime be- 
fore he could be recovered. 

It was interesting to see the path up these 
awful rocks, and follow, in imagination, this 
bold youth as he thus saved his life. His 
name stands far above all the rest, a monu- 
ment of hardihood, of rashness and of folly. 

We stood over this seat of grandeur about 
four hours; but from my own feelings, | 
should have supposed it not more than half 
an hour. There is a little cottage near, 
lately built; here we were desired to write 
our names as visitors to the bridge, in a 
large book kept for that purpose. Two large 
volumes were nearly filled already. Having 
immortalized our names, by enrolling them 
in this book, we silently returned to our 
horses, wondering at this great work of na- 
ture, and we could not but be filled with as- 
tonishment at the amazing power of Him 
who can clothe himself in wonder and in 
terror to throw around his works the mantle 
of sublimity. 
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tachment, until he has passed many days, | 


No one is happy with the object of hi 


and above all, man 
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The married pair must know each| 
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terious veil which covers the two « 
the primitive church, must be raised in its! 


inmost folds, how closely soever it mav he} 


drawn to the rest of the world. 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


Our safest way of coming into communion 
with mankind, is through our own household. 
For there our sorrow and regret, the failings 
of the bad, is in proportion to our love, while 
our familiar intercourse with the cood has 
a secretly assimulating influence upon our 
characters. The domestic man has an inde- 
pendence of thought, which puts him at ease 
in society; and a cheerfulness and benevo- 
lence of feeling which seems to say out from 
him, and to diffuse a pleasurable sense over 
those near him, like a soft, bright day. As 
domestic life strengthens a man’s virtue, so 
does it help to a sound judgment, and a right 
balancing of things, and gives an inteerity 
and propriety to the whole character. God, 
in his goodness, has ordained that virtue 
should make its own enjoyment, and that 
wherever vice or frailty is rooted out, some 
thing should spring up to be a beauty and 
delight to the mind. Buta man of character, 
rightly cast, has pleasures at home, which 
though fitted to his highest nature, are com- 
mon to him as his daily food. He moves 
about his house under continued sense of 
them, and is happy almost without heed- 
ing it. 

Women have been called angels, in tales 
and sonnets, till we have almost learned to 
think of angels as little better than women. 
Yet a man who knows a woman thoroughly, 
and loves her truly—and there are woman 
who have been so known and loved—will 
find, after a few years, that his relish for the 
grosser pleasures is lessened, and that he has 
grown into a fondness for the intellectual and 
refined without an effort, and almost una- 
wares. He has been led on to virtue through 
his pleasures, and the delights of the eye, 
and the gentle play of that passion which is 
the most inward in our nature, and which 
keeps much of its character amid the con- 
cerns of life, have held him ina kind of 
spiritualized existence; he shares his very 
being with one who, a creature of this world, 


and with something of the world’s frailties, is 


Yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel’s light. 

With all the sincerity of a companionship 
of feeling, cares, sorrows and enjoyments, her 
presence is as the presence of a purer being, 
here is that in her nature which seems 
to bring him nearer to a better world. She 
is as it were liked to angels, and in his ex- 
alted moments he feels himself held by the 
came tie. D. 
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seemed to stand at every sylvan gate, and to 
|be reflected in every setting sun. When the 
jima gination uvfolded its saloon, she entered 


POCHAHONTAS, BURR, AND WIRT.|as a welcome but pensive guest; and amid 


Sketches of Character. 
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‘all its gay and vernal creations, she seemed 





BY REV. T. B. BALCH. ito pluck nothing but cypress leaves, and sus- 
pend her wampum belt among its golden 
* j%* j%* Gravesend is a port on the! willows. Child of the forest! hadst thou 


Thames, and it holds the ashes of Pochahon=| been in W yoming, that helmet never would 
tas, a Princess of blessed memory. Shelhave perished, and the tones of that tragic 
must ever be the presiding genius of Rich- |story would never have echoed among the 
mond. <A mile below the city stood one of|slopes of Parnassus. 
the Wigwams of Pow hatan her father—the| It ought to be stated, to the honor of Wil- 
other being on York river in the County of! liam Wirt, that he tried to rouse the Virgini- 
Gloucester. James river once bore his name,| ans to the moral importa nee of rearing some 
but it was changed as an act of adulation to!statue or monument to Pochahontas. He 
a pedantic King, and on its beach the old|was the champion of her memory, and where 
chief was buried. In 1607, when the Eng:/he failed, we may well dsepair of success. 
lish arrived, he was the king of thirty tribes.| We highly appreciate the Letters of the Spy. 
He was doubtless inimical to the whites, and| That w vork in my opinion would have done 
except for his daughter, they would, speaking) honor to the reign of Queen Anne, and its 
after the manner of men, have been extirpa-|author would have been a fit associate for 
ted. Smith was taken pris ponee by Opechan-|Gray, Steele, and Addison. He should have 
canough in an attempt to explore the Chica-|been an insulated man of letters; for the 
hominy, and carried over to the wigwam of! muses love the grove rather than the forum ; 
Powhatan on York river. Powhatan speed- -land yet Wirt was a distinguished barrister. 
ily resolved to put his prisoner to death. We)He figured in the trial of Burr, which took 
ean readily imagine the exultation of the! place in Richmond, about 1807. What an 
wigwam, and the wild dance of the Indians. leventful life was Burr’s! Descended of il- 
But a among the frantic group there is a child/lustrious ancestry—full of military fire—a 
twelve years old, whose heart is wrought in-| barrister of distinction—a Senator in Con- 
to sy mpathy by a celestial power, who rushes! 'gress—a Vice President of the United States 
to the rescue, and thus becomes an impor tant|—the duelist of Heoboken—an exile from his 
link in the chain of causes and effects. Nor|/country—a wanderer in Europe—unnoticed 
was this the only occasion on which shelin the met ropolis 6f England, a beggar on 
saved the colony, but her deeds are familiar/the Seine—how can we forget that he was 
to all. They fill. the purest chapter in the! here imprisoned and arraigned ; ; and that here 
volume of history, and the most fretted cell/ his daughter arrived from her own palm tree 
in the groitoes of the memory. She was alshade, and tested her filial fide! ity! On this 
kind of tawny Shepherdess to a distant and| occasion Wirt appeared for the prosecution. 
silvery flock, solid had come to stray over her| Zeno compared logic to the hand when shut, 
own principality, and she unfolded to themland rhetoric to the same hand when open; 
her own green meadows and brilliant savan-/and in the very midst of a dry law argument, 
nahs. Finally she is taken prisoner—carried| ' Wirt suddenly unfolded the palm of elo- 
to James Town—is there baptised into the|quence, and dispersed with liberal profusion 
Christian faith, marries Rolfe, and in 1616, Jall the shrubs and flowers of a Blannerhas- 
embarks with Sir Thomas Dale for England.|set’s Island. We were surprised that no one 
There she became an object of curiosity in| during our stay in Richmond cupeenees even 
the palace of Windsor, an id retires to a townja wish that his remains should be brought to 
on he river Brent, and about to re-embark|the city. ‘The English denied Milton a buri- 
for her native land, she dies at Gravesend./al in Westminster Abbey, though they per- 
Js it then extravagant to say that she fills the|mitted his name to be written on its wall. 
imagination when musing over her pathetic|'The name of Wirt is not even inscribed on 
story? Is it unnatural to forget the hum ofthe wall of the Capitol, but it is imperishably 
London—the strife of polities—the eloquencejenrolled on all the rocks of the James—it 
of Parliament—the Plantagents and Tudors|sparkless in the beams which play on its wa 
of England, to revolve awhile her mysterious) terfalls—and it is securely wrapt up among 
destiny? Her image seemed continually its tufted woods, and among all the folds of it 
present during my stay at Richmond. She:coy and bewitching scenery. In like man 
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ner the remains of Byron were sent off to 
Hucknall Torkard, near Newstead. The 
writings of Byron were immortal, but when | 
Wirt went down the inclined plane of death, 
aman of virtue was lost from the arena of 
life. And if he were the only prose poet ve 
whom the people of Richmond could point, | 

it would be well for them to be possessed of | 
one grave to which they might lead the 
stranger. [Let him sleep amid scenery he 
loved so well, that the throng of the city, 
when relaxing from the cares of the day, may 
say what Collins said of Thompson—- 


‘© In yonder grave a Druid lies, 

Where sluwly winds the stealing wave ; 
Let Spring’s all fragrant buds arise 

To deck the Poot’s sylvan grave.” 








SOUTH CAROLINA 

MR. PRESTON’S EULOGY ON MR. LEGARE’. 

“‘[ have slightly referred to the former in- 
justice to Legaré, which these obituary hon- 
ors somewhat repairs™though a a little tardily. 
I could not avoid however, in witnessing the 
office performing for him by Mr. Preston, 
the being struck with the fact that both these 
men, so much beyond, competition the most 





highly endowed of their State, have stood or 
stand under its unjust political ban. Legaré, 
after long and high service in his Siate and 
a national mission abroad, which had ripened 
his lofty attainments intoa high and com- 
plete statesmanship, had hardly shone out 
upon the nation itself in all the grand pro- 
portions of his knowledge and his eloquence, 
when new forms of party struck him with 
proscription at home, and left the error of 
his own people to be mended only by his ex- 
ternal reputation and the brilliant position 
that it speedily commanded. Preston, with 
a genius as bright as the other’s was profound, 

second only to him among our public men in 
his accomplishments, more than his equal in 
the happiness of nature, his inferior only in 
the capacity for labor, equally pure in his pub- 
lic principles—fitter, perhaps, from his more 
practical cast of mind and his greater person- 
al address to deal with men as they are—full 
of all the generous qualities that beget pri- 
vate attachment and should command public 
confidence, which he had merited besides by | 
services higher than those of any other man| 
whatever in the darkest hours of danger to 
his State: he, too, has fallen under ostracism | 
—a final offering of his State to her admira-| 
tion of «a Northern man with Sentheti prin- | 
ciples.” We know that Saturn of old, ejec- |) 
ted from the skies, took refuge in Italy, 

where they appeared the outcast god with 
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sacrifices of inl own Peae ; but I never 
before heard that they took, for this parental 
purpose, their brightest and best, their first- 


born of genius and worth, like Legaré and 


Preston. Yours, &c.” 





THE FIRESIDE. 


Pleasant is the breakfast hour, and cheer- 
ful is the meeting when, refreshed by peace- 
ful slumber, the different members of a fam- 
ily assembled round the table to take their 
morning repast. At other meals the family 
may be divided, but, generally, here all are 
assembled. The busy cares, the hurried 
turmoils of the day, have not disturbed the 
spirit; all is peace, cheerfulness, and joy. 
But pleasant as the breakfast-table is, there 
is another point of attraction still more so. 
Cheerful as the breakfast group may be, 
there is another group more interesting. The 
point of attraction is the fireside, and the 
group the beings that gather round it. The 
fireside! where is there a heart that does not 
glow at the very name ?—where is there a 
spirit that does not spring forward to join the 
fireside party? At the breakfast table, when 
the sun is mounting the skies, the table boun- 
teously spread, and the cup running over, 
with health in the cheek and animation in 
the eye, there ought to be a warm gush of 
erateful emotion to the Giver of all good ; but 
still a warmer gush will be required suitably 
to acknowledge the more delightful enjoy- 
ment of a domestic fireside. Whatever may 
have been your occupation or your cares, 
however tired with disappointments, and ruf- 
fled with unexpected evils, it is all over now 
for the day at least. The sun has gone down, 
the shadows of night prevail. The winds 


‘are blowing without, but the fire is sparkling 


within. Theshutters are closed, the curtains 
are drawn; there is yet an hour that may be 
passed peacefully and pleasantly, let it be 
passed at the fireside. In the days of our 
boyhood often have we sat by the fireside, 
with half a dozen rosy-faced companions. 
We had our books; played at the games in 
which young people delight; roasted our ap- 
ples; told long stories; and laughed till the 
room rang again; for our hearts were as 
light as though there was no such thing as 


‘care in the world. The future hour and the 


future year were always bright—we feared 
nothing,and hoped everything ; for we knew, 
or thought we knew, that as we grew older 
we should surely be happier. The fireside 
is a chartered space endeared by a thousand 
jaffectionate recollections. 
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Che Muse. 





THE DYING WIFE. 





BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 





‘‘ Weep not beloved, that I pass before thee 
On the bright pathway to eternal rest— 

That first my brow shall wear the crown of glory, 
My song of praise be heard among the blest. 


“ But oh, rejoice to think what days of gladness 
Have lent their beauty to our earthly path— 

That no harsh thoughts or words to waken sadness 
May shade with gloom the picture memory hath. 


“ Think of the happiness so deep and tender 
That filled my heart when wandering by thy side, 
Think how thy faintest smile hath power to render 
The darkest moment one of love and pride. 


“ Think—for I know ’twill wake a pleasant feeling, 
How ever-kind thy works were wont to be, 

How mild the glance thy noble heart revealing, 
How soft the cadence of thy voice to me! 


«“ And now that this frail form in death grows colder, 
A sweet, calm rapture fills the parting hour, 

That thou art with me, though a sad beholder, 
A witnness of the dear Redeemer’s power! 


“For oh, were not His arms my soul entwining, 
How could I bear the pang of leaving thee ? 

Did not His presence gild life’s day declining, 
What midnight darkness round my path would be! 


“ But now I die—and yet my soul rejoices— 
Knowing that I shall surely love thee still— 
Even from the melody of angel voices 
That float around all my senses thrill. 


“For oh, if they, in all their towering splendor, 
Enfold their glorious plumes round mortal forms, 
How could the spirit of a saint surrender 
The joy of whispering peace amid life’s storms. 


“Oh, yes—in danger, ever hovering o’er thee, 
My circling wings will shield thee night and day! 
And when thy feet shall tread the path of glory— 
My hand shall guide thee on the shining way! 


«“ Then never more shall scene like this, distress us, 
The stream and tree ot Life we there shall see— 

And side by side shall hear Jehovah bless us, 

And sing His love throngh all eternity !” 
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CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
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The Prince of Righteous - 





He came our world to bless, 





The Prince of Righteousness, 
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--- ness, He came the world to bless, The glorious bymn of peace Onearthto raise. 








[Hymn continued on next page. | 
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CHRISTMAS HYMN-—CONTINUED. 


Angels the song began, 
And there to ransom’d man 
The strain was given— 
Hark! joining sweet and wild, 
The voice of simplest child, 
Blest by his Savior wild, 
May sing of Heaven. 


Peace, peace! what blissful sound! 
Let hope and joy abound 

This happy day. 
We praise thee, God above— 
Our lives thy blessings prove— 
Thanks for thy light and love 

Our souls would pay. 


Sound! sound the loudest strain ! 

Let earth, and sky, and main, 
The anthem raise ; 

Father! thy love we bless— 

Spirit! we beg thy grace— 

Savior! we ask thy “ peace,” 
When God we praise. 





CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS. 


Abashed be all the boast of age, 
Be hoary learning dumb! 

Expounder of the mystic page, 
Behold an infant come! — 


Oh Wisdom! whose unfading power 
Beside the Eternal stood, 

To frame in nature’s earliest hour, 
The land, the sky, the flood ;— 


Yet didst not thou disdain awhile 
An infant form to wear; 

To bless thy mother with a smile, 
And lisp thy faltered prayer. 


But in thy Father’s own abode, 
With Israel’s elders round, 

Conversing high with Israel’s God, 
Thy chiefest joy was found. 


So may our youth adore Thy name! 
And, Savior, deign to bless 

With fostering grace the timid flame 
Of early holiness ! 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 
LITTLE SOULS. 


We abhor men of little souls. Every thing 
they do is performed in a sneaking manner. 
If you trade with them, the trouble they cause 
you is worth double your profit. They will 
stand an hour, and contrive a dozen ways to 
sponge you out of a cent; and if they cannot 
accomplish it, they will go off as mad asa 
meat-axe, muttering to themselves about our 
hard world, depravity, &c. If such men have 
bills to collect of you, they will give no peace 
as long as they are unpaid. They track 
your steps wherever you go, and haunt you 
day and night, till the debt is cancelled. If 
they lose a farthing by you in trade, they 
never forget it, but will treasure the suppos- 
ed wrong you have done them to the close of 
life; and when your name is mentioned in 
their presence, they will throw out suspicions 
and insinuations, to destroy your reputation. 
With all this meanness, what is very singu- 
lar, such characters are not aware of their 
conduct, and deem themselves beloved and 
respected, when ever one who knows, des- 
pises them. They walk the streets, talk by 
the wayside, and drive into any thing they 
please, with as little regard for another, as if 
they were created to bargain and make mon- 
ey, while you were in duty bound to look on, 
and encourage and exert yourself in their be-. 
half. Bound up in self, men of such princi- 
ples cannot see the rights of others, when 
they come in competition with their interests. 
So long as they hoard up treasures, and the 
winds and waves are favorable to them, they 
are contented—no matter how deleterious to 
others. It would not move them a hair to 
see the whole property of a neighbor sunk in 
the sea, provided it would cause a demand 
for an article of which they had a quantity 
on hand. Such men live, move and act in 
our midst—for what purpose except to hoard 
up riches, and to distress the poor, we cannot 
tell. Certainly they are no benefit to man- 
kind. They have a kind word and smile for 
none, and they never make a heart to rejoice, 
except when they die, and the devoted preach- 
er gives out to be sung at their funeral, the 
appropriate hymn of Watts, commencing: 


Believing we rejoice, 
To see the curse removed.”’ H. 








The more you strive to enrich your mind| Nothing appears so low and mean as lying 
with every good thing which men and books|and dissimulation; and it is observable that 
can teach, the greater will be your power tojonly weak animals endeavor to supply by 
gain wealth, honor, fame, and every rational|craft the defects of strength, which nature 
enjoyment. ‘has not given them. 





